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Satire’s my weapon: bet '’m too discreet : I only wear tt in a land of Hectors, 
To run a-muck and tilt.at all I meet, ' Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors. Porx. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRESENT SESSION. OF. | the people can pay. Theencrcase and continuation of the 
PARLIAMENT burthens used to be. the object of hypocritical lamentation; bat 


the characters gf these, who lay on the impositions is toa 
oe well hnown for-the repetition of the statechicanery, They 
de not now therefore teli us they are sorry we must pay 
taxes. They console themselves with their'fancied ability 
to obtain them., This is indeed ail the business of moder 
legislation. Government here seems to have’ no other aim 
THIS honourable assembly: was gathered together on the { than to drain from the people all that can be wreng from 
27th inst. and the ** Regent’s Speech,” an idle composition f (heir industry, or tora from their wants; The nature of 
of studied no-meaning, and apparent falschood, was gravely, | our extravagauce may be witnessed afresh in the contemp-' 

ead to both houses of Parliament. It lamented the con-]} tible treaty entered into with the legitimate Ferdinand of. 
tinued indisposition of the King ; but it did not recommend Spaip. We have given him four cst ed thousand pounds, 
{ie {instant abolition of that shameful establishment, which | for the ** Abolition of the Slave Trade!” as the unblushitg 
mocks the misery of the old monarch, by the display of ex- | hypocrisy of our statesmen has ventured to assert, ‘This. 
trayagance, not indulged | for his use, but for the minious king of nothing but slaves, in his own domivions—this mat’ 
who have interest enough to obtain the appointment of who Bas destroyed every one within his reach who dare: 
public leeches. The death of the Princess is next noticed ; | breathe the sound of liberty—this man, who has goaded his: 
find more dumenrtation is indulged iu for an event w hich culonists into an interminable war—who is pursuing those 
évery oue believes in common life, might have been | whem he cannot. conquer by every species of revenge 4 this 
prevented, Next comes the prefext for continued | man abolish the Slave Trade! No! he has no such intention. 
taxation, in the false assertions that domestic industry § Our virtuous ministry know'that such a man must be incapa. 
has improved in its value — that public credit is u- | ble of any feelings that could lead him to take anv measures: 
impatred and that past fifficulties were but temporary. | for an etlectual abolition of that profession in which his soul 
There is some truth in this ;—pasé dificultics doubtless | delights.. The future historian will probably have to record | 
were temporary ; but what of those which remain? Is the na. | that. the ministry. of England, not daring to.outrage. public 
tional debt, as itis most absurdly called, by those who have } fveling so far as to give an open assistance 46. the Spanish 
incurred it for their own benefit, is that temporary 2 arc the | King, against his independent colonists, had recourse to 
stxly millions of taxes, owing to temporary causes? Are ene tico mean sublerfuges to preduce the samy effect. . That 
ten millions of poor rates owing to temporary causes ? ministry first advised a proclamation, forbidding Englishmen® 
Will the profusion of the court, the extravagance of the: individually to embark in a contest in which the nation was 
minister, the insolence of office, and the folly of the people } pledged by its government to be neufral, On what right 
be Hut temporary : ? If so, there may be yet some hopes. | this proclamation was founded, it.is unnecessary to enquire. 

The alteration in the state of the country, is ascribed to | [ts ostcusible purport was to deter such half-pay officers, 


Regent's Spcech —Altack on France— Recovery ef the Habeas 
Cotpus, &c. 
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the improvements in finance, .in trade, and in public cre- | gud athers, who were. starving at home, from embarking 


dit; instead of the dibcceesod” arts of the administratian, to render assistance to the brightest cause in which the wag- 
and the’ Actection of its commissioned spies. This however } rior ever drew his sword, and to serve themselves at one, 


nay he pardoned, The culprits. who wrote the speech, | and the cause of humanity’ and freedom , by a speedy termi. 


cannot be expected to expose thcir own delinquency by | nation of the contest in the new world, w hich the despotism 
speaking the truth. There is no precedent for itin the bis- | of the old had provoked., This was the -first means adopted: 
tory of state atrocity. The revenues ate anticipated to 7m. to serve the. cause, of ty ranny and old Spain. Rut this 
proce, instead of the necessity for, them, as in America, was not enough, A direct aid was to be given to. the 
being diminishe ad; - aud the only” hope ventured to be ex. infernal councils of those who plot every here against 
pressed is, that the ministers will be able to raise as-] the rising flame offreedem. For this purpose, a treaty is 
much asthey can, There is no consideration shewn fer what pretended to be negociated, by virtue of which the Spaniss 
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despot, agrees to abolish the Slave Trade, which he 
can never do, and for this he is to receive four hundred 
thousand pounds, of which the populace of England are to 
be plundered by taxation, to enable him to fit out fresh 
armaments to subjugate the independents in Spanish Ame. 
rica, at our expence! ‘This is a topic of congratulation in 
the Regent’s Speech! This is the mode in which the saints 
in ollice support the cause of humanity. But as if conscious 


.of the duplicity and disgrace of such conduct, the speech 


concludes with a recommendation to dud/d churches, that 
the sins of state may be more effectualiy prayed for,—or 
the younger branches of the public paupers in high tife pro. 
vided with places, and consuled for the privations which 
have been entailed upon them by the peace ! 

In the debate which ensued on the speech, Lord Stanhope, 
the son of the deceased carl, whose memory, it appears, will 
derive no honour from his descendants of the present age, 
indulged himself in one of those common tricks of feeling 
the pulse of the people, which is often resorted tu by the 
minister at the commencement of a session. He threw 
out the idea of an immediate war with France; yre- 
tended to be mightily alarmed at her new projects; and 
lamented that -the allies had not totally dismantled and 
disabled so dangerous a country! He deserves credit 
for having told some truth, though it was probably 
meant to have the effect of falsehood. He allowed that 
Louis was only supported by foreign bayonets, and that his 
throne must fall the moment that support was withdrawn ; 
for that Louis was only placed there as a chastisement to the 
naticn over which he was put to reign :—that weak as poor 
Louis was, he was the best king that could be found for 
France ; although it would have been much wiser to have 


: divided France into little parcels, as she had been conquered 


twice, and the Allies had aright to do as they pleased with 
her! ‘This was to be justified upon the principle, laid down 
by this hereditary legislator, that the French ‘* are a 
people the most unprincipled on the globe—a people who 
had pursued the career of slaves and robbers, and were now 
the most abject of tha human race!” This is said hy a young 
lordly pensioner, one who has been through life carefully 
found adhering to the loaves and fishes : an intimate friend of 
the ministers, and at a time when those ministers are as. 
serting in the name of the Regent from the throne, that 
‘“* the Prince Regent continues to receive from foreign pow- 
** ers the strongest assurance of their friendly disposition!” 
What is to explain this seeming contradiction? has the 
young lordling outrun his orders, and spoken in the heat 
of his own hereditary wisdom ; or was it necessary to try 
whether such affected alarm would occupy the minds of the 
people, and divert them from the grand and all-important 
object—a reform? At any rate this wése legislutor may thank 
heaven that he was born a lord! he might otherwise have 
aspired to the employment of chief political high-priest at 
some ignoble pot-house. 

The repeal of the Suspension Act -was proposed by the 
ministers themselves, and they have thus set the final seal 
to their own disgrace. They have not produced one in- 
stance in which their arbitrary power has prevented evil, or 
produced good. They feel themselves to be destitute of all 
pretence of justification for their conduct; and as detected 


thieves will sometimes attempt to make a merit of return. ! 
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ting the property with which they cannot escape, the 
grave burlesquers of legislation, the heads of the borough 
factien come forth, gave us back a portion of our rights ;— 
say they did not mean to detain them, any longer than they 
could help, and ask us to thank them for having taken such 
good care of them, and for having been so very ready to 
give them up ! Those who call themselves the ep: sition, 
should have been more on the alert, than to sufier such pre. 
cipitaney to have been used onsuch an oceasion, A few 
days could have been of no possible consequence. The 
Suspension Act wasa mere dead leiler, PUBLIC OPI. 
NiON had repealed it as effectually as it could be douc by 
Parliament; but the Miuisters should not have been al. 
lowed to escape their merited condemnation in every stage 
as it passed through the houses. ‘They should have been 
held up in every stage to the execration they deserve, 
Their victims should have been called to the bar, confronted 
with their merciless accusers, and enabled to enter on tlie re. 
cords of that honorable house, the particulars of the most 
disgusting conspiracy ever laid by sordid greatness, for the 
ruin of the liberties of a nation. ‘Fhis opportunity has 
been lost. It was, indeed, scarcely to be expected that it 
should have been embraced. In either house, the public 
interest is but little; and the certainty of its being over. 
ruled, is well ealculated to repress any attempt to intro. 
duce its consideration. 

In some remarks on [one’s trial, Lord Althorpe said 
the Attorney-General had a right to procecd by informa. 
tion. His lordship has not distinguished between right, 
and power. The Attorney-General has the power so to 
proceed by a custom derived from the Star-Chamber, and 
by an infamous Act of Parliament, introduced by Sir Vi- 
“cary Gibbs. But there is no right ia all this.— 
Power wot founded in justice, is not right! We 
fare indebted to his lordship however for the fol- 
lowing declaration of the duty of Juries.—‘* A Jury was 
*¢ the on/y authority to say what was or was not libel, The 
* Judge had given his own opinion in opposition to the 
*¢ Jury, the only competent authority, ‘The opinion of the 
** Judge was not desired at all on such a question.’”” When 
the question comes before the honse, it is to be expected 
that his lordship wil! support his opinion, by endeavouring 
to destroy that system which has had the effect of rendering 
the Jury only automata, through whom the Judge delivers 
his opinion. 

Every day brings to light, and to contempt, the prevalent 
practices in the constitution ‘* as by law established.’ ‘The 
place of old George Rose of Clerk to the Parliaments having 
been entailed upon young George; and young George not 
being in England, the House of Lords, it appears is left 
without any person todothe duty ; so that a deputy must be 
appointed to do the work while young George receives the 
benefit. On an inquiry upon this subject by Earl Grosve- 
nor, the question of reversions generally was introduced ; 
and the Lord Chancellor had the kindness to detail some 
facts. There are certain places, it appears, inthe GIFT of 
the JUDGES ; and that *‘ a par¢ of their emoluments arose 
‘© from those gifts!’? and that otherwise ‘* the incomes 
‘¢ of those judges would be totally inadequate to the !a- 





‘‘ borious and émportant duties they had to perform!” 


We have before asserted that the act by which it was. 
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pretended that the Judges were independent of the 
Crown, was a mcrc trick to catch popular favour, with. 
out deserving it; and here is a confirmation of the opinion 
by the Lord Chancellor! ‘The salaries of the Judges were 
jncreased to make them independent ; and their places were 
secured to them for life to secure their independence, Yet 
the Lerd Chancellor comes forward and says their salaries 
are totally inadeguate ; and that if they had not other emo. 
juments their independence would be in danger :—he adds, 
that they have other emoluments ; and that these other 
emoluments arise from places, én their gift! How they 
contrive te gaén any thing by giving places away, would be 
a. paradox in any other country: butin the ollicial jargon 
of the day, great felks give nothing for nothing ; and some. 
thing for valuable considerations! So that the gift ofa 
few good places, may obtain a few round sums; or save 
them, by providing for younger sons, interesting nephews, 
or engaging cousins! And when the place cannot be got 
at immediate/y, it may be given in reversion. This the 
Lord Chancellor defends on the score of utility. It must 
be very useful to the ¢ndependent Judges indeed ! 

The question of reform has been yet but slightly agitated. 
Sir Francis Burdett has, however, already presented a number 
of petitions, signed by ¢wenty each, from the city of Bath, 
praying for reform, and complaining ‘‘ that the house instead 
‘* of representing the people of the realm, represented the in. 
*‘ terests of a few peers, rich trading borough-holders, and 
“persons who purchased seats, for the pnrpose of selling 
‘* their votes to the ministers.”” To whata degraded state 
must the honest members of that house feel it is reduced ; 
in being thus compelled to listen to what they know is 
TRUTH, and yet to be unable either to obtain redress, or 
even to have the complaints of the people taken into con. 
sideration. Let but the people, however, persevere. The 
fear of enquiry, proves the power of opinion. ‘The dread 
of corruption to move, sheuld be the stimulus of the people 
toadvance. They must triamph, if they will but persevere. 
The house should be deluged with petitiens. In its present 
state, it has no constitutional right to proceed with any 
other business antecedent to that of REFORM; and the 
demands of the people should be so numerous and frequent, 
as to anticipate all other proceedings, until Reform be 
granted, and tie liberties of the nation secured.* 


* The recognizances into which all the state prisoners, save the 
Evans’s and Benbow had entered, have all been discharged on the 
motion of the attorney-general; not voluntarily, but as a compromise with 
Lord Fotkstone, to let the Suspension act be repealed without further 
remark! The petitions of the parties are before the House, 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
EE ED 
From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze at 
Japan. 

The Dwarf turned Schoolmaster—The Judge unable to Judge— 
Trials a great benefit—Too great for poor folks to be indulged 
with—Christian Sailors—The Regont building Churches— And 
the Courier and Corruption at prayers ! 

FRiEND OF MY HEART, 

My only pleasant avocation is writing to thee. Since 

Icommenced public-schoolmaster, my pupils the ministers 





| 





have been so wrong-headed ; and my friends in Westmios- 
ter hall, so very wranglesome, that my task has been as toil- 
some as that of Robert Owen, who undertakes ten times as 
much as [ pretend to teach. If I did not occasionally relax 
from my gravity, and laugh at the antics that I see played 
around me, I should absolutely die of vexation, to see the 
folks to whom [ have given such very good advice, so very 
Stupid in its application. There is a judge, with whom [ 
have taken uncommon pains! Could the wisdom of an 
oracle have ever contemplated, that he should have so injured 
my reputation for good instruction. A man the other day— 
a mere man, a country peasant went before him, and asked 
his advice. The man said he had been put ia prison without 
his consent—as if that was any thing strange! Ile said he 
had not deserved it;—which thou knowest, was the very 
reason why he should be putinto prison in a free country ¢ 
where the ministers are free to do what they like. A man 
who did deserve it, might be put in prison, in Japan, or any 
where else ; butit is the privilege of Englishmen that they 
can be put into prison whether they deserve it, or not! for 
England, as I have oftcn told thee, is a free country ! 

Well, thou seest the unreasonable man was uot satisfied 
with being put into prison; and he had a right to be dis. 
satisfied, for this ts a free country! not that his dissatisfac. 
tion mattered ajot—he might grumble, but there he must 
stay. And there he did stay some months; but when he 
was turned out, he was not satisfied. He wanted to be 
tried :—but the great men did not want to try him. Trials 
are a very unnecessary trouble to every body. Itis the 
practice insome places to punish first and try afterwards 
but here they have improved the precept and punish 
without trying at all, This not only saves time and ex- 
pence, but makes all sure. Af the man be guilty, good; 
if he be énnocent, so much the betters he will have the less 
to answer for in the next world. But the man would not 
be satished! he came to ask my good pupil, the judge, for 
his advice ! **T can’t tell you what to do,” said the wise. 
acre, ** because f amw judge!’ ‘The man stared to hear 
the grave being give as a reason for not answering, the very 
reason that induced him to ask, The man asked, because 
he thought he was a judge! of course, if he had thought he 
could not judge, he would have made no enquiry. He 
should have said certainly, as he meant,—** [ can’t tell you, 
‘because Ll am no judge! I may look like ene, my good 
** fellow ; but it is quite a mistake. I am no judge, I 
‘‘ assure you!’ ‘This would have been ‘ éniclligent,” and 
**jntelligible,’? and the man would have been satisfied. 
But I am the sport of fortune. My brightest hopes of 
success as aschoolmaster are disappointed, since my biggest 
boy has learnt his lesson so badly ! 


Yet the boy does not want parts neither. In goed sooth, 
to be tried for high treason, is a benefit too great for 
common folks! My pupil was very happy on this point. 
‘¢ You must not waste the time of the court,’ said he to 
the clamourers at the bar ;—‘*‘ there are ofher suitors to be 
attended to!”? At that moment, alittle red box was handed 
up, which [ was told came from my pupils in the cabinet ; 
and it was no doubt a request from my friends Lord Sid- 
mouth, Castlereagh, and Co. that they might be ériéed first, 
to which they are most nndoubtedly entitled, before the 
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already composiyg prayers for the occasion. 
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vulgar people are indulged with Aanging, drawing, and 
quaricring ! 

My recigious pupils, however, please me best. Thou 
knowest that the religion of this country, is ‘* peace on 
earth, and good reill to men! And notiing can be so 
proper to teach sailors, particularly in time of peace, when 
they are not wanted to fight. They are going to make 
them all christians, in spite of their- invecerate habits. 
Many of the poor feliows want breadk;—bot where is the 
use of bread to them? They eat it, and itis cune! Give 
them bibies. No matter whether they can read them, or 
not, ‘They cannot eat them; and as they are hurrying out 
of this worid as fast as despair can carry them, give them 
what wili tend to secure their felicity in the world to come, 
Thea wilt say thatit isinjurious to teach these children of war 
the doctrines of peace, which are met within the christian re. 
velation. But there is no war now; andthe bible teaches 
peace, aud obedience, which are what all ralers and rich people 
want of their inferiovs. And sinee the war has ceased, and 
sailors are not -carted, Mr. Wilberforce thinks it a very 
good time to begia to think of making Christians of them. 
Should the war break oat again, why they must take the 
bibles from them, give them meat, and grog, and make 
sailors of them again! Or perhaps Mr. Wilberforce can 
prove that shooting or stabbing Frenchmen is right, and 
proper, provided unly thatit be done by a sailor who hasa 
bible iu his pocket! This is probable from the assertion 
of one Captain Pakenham, who said tat he had seen seme 
religious seamen, who had killed their enemics so fast, in 
the name of the lord, that they would not wish to see the m 
again. T he dead f renchmen certainly do not want to be 
killed again; nor is it probable they would return, if they 
had been slaughtered in a way ,more prafane, and irre. 
ligious. 

There is much reformation here. ‘The Regent is going 
to build Churches, and the Ministers it is said will say 
prayers! <As they have quite enough to pray for, their 
devotion is expec Ted to be very remarkable. ‘lhe Courier, 
alarmed at the past impiety of itself and of its masters, is 


doned all its bullying denunciations,and copied the follow. 
ing sentiments almost verbatim from the lucubrations of thy 
friend, the Brack Dwanr! Hear how pathetically it re- 
pents its past outrages on the constitution! ‘* Let us not 
“ be intimidated by the boldness of our adversaries. It is 
‘Sof the nature of crime, (look at the ministers!) to assume 
** an air of swaggering defiance, that it may outface virtue. 
‘s Kvety retrozade step we make, will redouble the ardour 
‘Sof our pursuers. If we are to fall, Ict us fall at the out- 
** works. of the constitution, and not be massacred in its 
** last recess. We shall thus escape the greater calamity 
*¢ of sceing the sanctuary polluted by its destroyers !”” 
very sentence of this prayer thou wilt recognize in my 
past papers; aud thou mayest indeed congratula: e thy 
friend on his having taught reflection, and repentance, to 
such as have so long been in want of them. When the xeve 
churches are erected, IT may probably be presented with 
fawn sleeves, and to an archbishop may be transformed, 


Tay well wisher, 


It has aban. j 
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THE QUACK DISAPPOINTED. 


ee 
A Song, sung on the Expiration of the Suspension Aes, 
wee 


(Tune—Derry Down.) 





A certain great Quack in a certain great town, 
For his bills and bit oostroms of egual renown, 
Of holy professions and sanctified graces, 

Was whol’y engaged to a run of hard cases. 


This mountebank had in fowa wonderfal practice 
Aud his practice was certainly foal, for the fact is, 
Corr uption herself, fot her fate in a shiver, 

Had tee’d him to doctor her half- decayed liver. 


Yet somé obstinate peaple despis’d our physician, 
And to swallow his s/uff shewed much indisposition ; ; 

A disorder cailed thinking affected their brain, 

And they reason’d so much that he thought "em insane. 


A mountebank’s nothing, by custom and rule, 

Without his jack- pudding, half knave, and half fool : 
So our dector took one who had learned how to chouse, 
By keeping for swindlers and thieves open house. 


Not fearing the law (for they’d both friends at Court), 
They seiz’d on some rogues who had dard to make sport 
Of political Quacks, and com-nitted the elves, — 

It may hercafter prove they committed é themselves, 


On their sores the kind doctor exerted his science, 
But returns of complaing set all skill at defiance; 
Growing worse every time his prescriptions annoy’d, 
His padients at last all his patience destroyed. 


Discharged without charge they the liberty take, 
For their liberty taken a bluster to mak ej 

but hostile to freedom the docter can’t be, 
Fur shutting them up was u proof te made free. 


m. ©. F. 
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LETTER OF MAJOR CARTWRIGHT TO THE MEETING 
AT THE CROWN AND ANCHOR FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE SUFFERERS UNDER THE SUSPENSION ACTS. 








To the Chairman of the Meeting, for the relief of persons, who 
have been prominent victims of a foul conspiracy agaenst the 1i- 
berties of cur country—persons who have been infamously calum- 
nialed as guilly of High Treasoen,—have suffered fatse imprison: 
ment, indignities and cruelties,—and are now liberated without 


any eompensalion for their sufferings. 





My pear Six Francis, 

Not able, through indisposition, 
friends of freedom and humanity, among whom you are this 
day to preside, I beg leave to submit to them, through your 
means, the following observations, having immediate reda- 
tion to the case of the sufferers, which is in truth the case 


of every man in the United Kingdom. 


to attend the 








Their case having had its root jn an Act of Parliament, 


| Fur Brack Dwarr, | 
hi 
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itis my purpose to prove, that Parliament hath not autho. 
rity to suspend for one hour the personal liberties of Kang. 
lishmen. 

I vest nothing on the notorious facts that the House of 
Commons does wot represent the nation; or on that other 
fact, equally notorious, that the House of Lords is deeply 
implicated in the rotten.)orough system, which facts in the 
opinions of some, amount to an incayacitation of Parlia- 
ment, in its present condition, rightfully to impose laws 
on the people. 

No, Sir, my argument, for preving that Parliament 
hath not the authority in question, stands on broader and 
more solid gronnd, equally applying to a parliament de 
fucto, and a pariiament de jure. 

Although parliament, holding its proper office in our sys. 
tem of government, were ever so perfect, | mean to show, 
that it would nod have authority to suspend fora single day, 
fora single hour, for a single moment, the pe rsonal liber! y 
of Englishmen ; : placing all freedom from chains and dun. 
geons, at the mercy of a minister. 

What is any such suspension, but a suspension of the 
constitution 2 Can any infericr suspend its superior? Can 
a constable, when he pleases, suspend a magistrate? Cana 
magistrate, at his will, suspend the Court of King’s Bench? 
Can that Court, at its discretion, suspend the functions of 
parliament ? 

sut no one of these suppositions is more monstrous, or 
more tending to anarchy, andi's dire convulsions; orto 
the military despotism likely then to result; than an ad- 
mission that parliament, in any conceivable case, can have 
authority, to suspend the constitution. 

What has atany time been the prefence for an act so 

monstrous? Why, truly, mecesstty. But is it not prover- 
bial, that necessé/y—sometimes softened down to expe. 
diency, isthe tyrant’s plea?) Then, who at any time is to 
be the Judge of this necessity or expediency ?> Why, truly, 
the men in power. 
And these, last year, did not condescend to explain, 
even to either House of Parliament, the grounds of their 
desire to suspend the constitution; while the obsequious 
parliament did it on the mere report of two packed com. 
mittees, who had looked into the mysterious Green Bags 
of the men tir power. 

Without further preface, I will now state my argument. 
To understand our system of government, and the respec. 
tive functions of parliament, of magistracy, and of all 
other authorities, we must carefully look to firsé princi- 
ples; and we must ever keep in mind, that a véola‘on of 
principles, accordingly as it flows from ignorance, or from 
design, is folly or crime. Not even the Universe, the work 
of an Almighty Creator, could stand ; nor suns, nor pla- 
nets, be preserved in their orbits, if the principles of the 
SVs sie m could by any adverse power be véolai(ed and over. 
thrown ; as then chaos must return. Let not men therefore 
think lightly of the principles of our constitution, which 
are principles of free government. 

And notwithstanding the constant sneers and sarcasms of 
factitious politicians, and of impostors in the solemu garb 
of statesmen, at ¢heory aud abstract notions, let all men 
be assured, that whenever they see violated a principle of 


freedam, they see that which is infinitely more mischtevou 
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to their country, than thousand m ere errors of policy, or 
blunders in the administration of government. 

Tracing then our system to its first principles, we shall 
find a simplicity that will furnish a clear light, by which 
we shall see its excellence: as weil as discover how to pull 
oi the mask. that hides its beauty : fo strip off the seven- 
fold cloak, that clogs it, till as inert asa mummy; and 
tostrike off its disgraceful manacles and fetters, 

To this end, plain and artless is the train of reasoning. 
The freedom of individua merely the stuff of which 
the collective freedom of the ceinmanity is composed, aud 
nothing else, National freedon: is, consequently. that nore 
aggregate, that whole, of which the separate freedums of 
the individuals are, essentially, the vital parts; and it is 
Wherefore national and individual frecdow, 
the whole and the parts, are alike sacred: as in the natural 
body of man, the arm, or the hand, or the smallest finger, 
is as sacred from lawless destruction as the head or the 
heart. 

It is thus seen that, to violate any individual man’s per- 
sonal freedom, is to violate the national freedom ; orin other 
words, to stab the communily in one of its members. 
What is this, but to stab the constitution, of which the 
pulitical liberty of the community, aud the personal liberty 
of every man in it, is the very end, the scope, the object ? 

It has Jately been well said in the House of Lords, 
that—‘‘the right which had been suspended was not one 
‘* which had been granted by parliament. The persons 
** liberty of the people was mo concession. It wasa right 
* antecedent to any statute, and cquea/ to the rights of their 
** lordships to vote in that House, or to the 
** King to sit on the throne.” 

With deference to the noble speaker, our right to per- 
sonal freedom, is superéor to those other rights he noticed ; 
inasmuch as it is ¢@aherent, whereas these are derived ; it is 
original and antecedent to all government, whereas those of 
the tords and of the king are the meve concomitants of 
trust, conferred by, and to be exercised for the benefit of 
the people. 

The noble lord is reported to have proceeded thus,—-** he 
*¢ did not mean to say that there was any absolute Limilation 
** to the power of parliament on this subject, where cércum- 
** stances vendered such astretch of power trdispensable.”’ 
What, can parliament takeaway aright it never gave? a 

right ant-cedent by thousands of years to its very being ? 

Such notions can only have had their birth, ina superficial 
study of the science of government, and a very carcless 
consideration of the English constitution, 

To decide on the question of parliamentary competence, 
to take away, inany conceivable case, the natural, inherent, 
original rights ofa people, itis proper to inquire into what 
are the respective imports: of the word constitution, aud 
parliament, 

If these be indeed real entities,-and not shadows or 
dreams, -or unfathomable -mysterics, they must admit of 
definition and explanation.~-Now a CONSTITUTION 
is that system of polity, by which a free. people agree to 
govern themselves ; that is, through the medium of repre- 
sentatian, to impose on the ms¢lves all the laws they shail 
observe, and all the taxes they shall pay; and of which 
evstem all the principles of truth and justice, so necessary 
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© preserve the communils‘s liberty and (vo promote its well 
being, are the very life aud sont. 

Their CONSTITUTION is, therefore, necessarily the 
criterion, in that community, of political rectitude; a sa- 
cred law to their legislature; a ‘‘limitation’’ of its autho. 


rity it cannot without criminality pass ; and on all occasions 


an indispensable rule for its conduct, and that of all other | 


functionaries of the state. Such being the CONSTITU. 
TION, we next inquire, what is PARLIAMENT ?—In 
the foregoing definition of the CONSTITUTION, asina 
mirror, we see the outline of its image, Farther to explain 
it, we say it is a érustee in the ordinary work of legislation 
for the management of public affairs; as well as in the 
superintendence of all magistracy and all judicial proceed. 
inus ; for keeping the several functionaries to their duty, 


It is not necessary to descend to minutes, touching any | 


Wlistribution of its oflices, between the Lords and the Com. 
mons, but it is proper to remark that, although PAR. 
LIAMENT is competent to enact such statue law in the 
management of public affairs, according tothe CONSTITU- 
TION, as may be expedient, it would be manifestly absurd 
to admit, that it hath authority to fake away, or for one 
moment to suspend one iota of the constitution ; or under 
any pretence whatever, to violate a single principle thereof ; 
for it is a maxim of law, that, * Lf one principle be violated, 
all are shaken.”’ ; 

The statutes in afree nation, like the ye lews in a cor. 
poration, can declare principles, and can supply what is 
wanting to regulation, but cannet dake away what was funda. 
mental to the individuals anterior to their becoming ex- 
planators, 

[ trust, Sir, it is now apparent, that PARLIAMENT, 
which is amere creafure of the people, their trustee, their 
agent, mercly to olfliciate in their service, for their benefit ; 
and hath no other function whatever, and which in an 
especial manner is bound to oiliciate, and as limited by the 
CONSTITUTION ; hath no more right, or no more autho. 
rity, to violate that Constitution, and deprive the people of 
their liberties ; than your attorncy or yoar steward hath to 
embezzle the title deeds of your estate, to withhold from 
you to their own use the estate itself; and as the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury dared to say of the people, impu- 
dently to proclaim you mad, and thereupon to put you in 
irons, to thrust you into a solitary dungeon, to treat you as 
a felon, just gs Jong and as often as they should think fit. 

i know indecd, that it is to be found in books written by 
lawyers, that PARLIAMENT is % absolute’’—that it is 
** despotic,’ —that it *‘ can change and create afresh the 
CONSTITUTION of the kingdom ;’* that is, (for no 
Jess can he the meaning of these words) that at its will and 
pleasure, for the Constitution of England, it can give us 
the constitution of Spain, with its holy Inquisition ; or of 
Algiers, with its sabre justice ; or of Morocco, where men’s 
heads are struck off for royal amusement, 

Nay—and for the consolation of our bible societies, tell 
this in Gath, publish it in the streets of Askalon,—these 
Jawyers also affirm, directly in so many werds affirm, that 
* Parliament can alter the established religion of the land ;” 
words which must mean, that it can abolish homage toa 
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deity infinite in perfection, and set up a Moloch to be wor. 
shipped with human sacrifices; and, to say the truth, we 
have seen the way paved for such an alteration in the reli- 
gion of the land, by certain devotees of Moloch, while pro. 
fessing more than ordinary sanctity as Christians. 

The same lawyer who penncd the contemptibly ignorant 


positions [ have quoted, as if to reach the climax of absur. 


dity, likewise declared that ‘* Parliament could change and 
create afresh ITSELF,’’ that is, it could at one and the 
same time be cause and effect ; the pottcr and the pot. 

But lawyers do not write, and plead, and expound non. 
sense fur nothing. Nonsense is a fog which they have a 
peculiar art of raising in exhalations from the quagmires of 
their own sophistry, for confounding the minds of men to 
some evilend; and never hath more wickedness, or more 
tyranny, worked its way, than in this law fog, of pretended 
parliamentary omnipotence, 

‘Traces of the infernal mischief are distinctly seen in all 
the present Aitorney General’s political ¢ndictments ; in 
which are introduced with a disgusting, a nauseating re. 
iteration, this miserable nonsense-~-‘* the constitution, as 
by daw established ;’’ a phrase utterly unknown to the law. 
yers themselves ; even so late, as when, in our own time, 
Hardy, Tooke, Thelwall, and many others, were indicted 
for High Treasop, in 1794. 

The very first appearance of this contemptible jargon, 
this gross absurdity, was in the gagging acts of parliament 
of the following year, into which acts.it was foisted, as I 
have been credibly informed, as an amendment, by that 
paragon of scripture parodists, that most learned of the 
learned, the present Lord High Chancellor. 

The drift hath ever since been most visible to al] but the 
wilfully blind. IEF Parliament at its pleasure could change 
the constitution ;—and IF a rotten borough oligarchy 
could ence usurp all the functions and authority of parlia- 
ment, what more could be wanting to the complete esta- 
blishment of a rotten borough constitution, composed of all 
that is cofruptand tyrannical ; with statutes to declare all 
parliamentary reformists traitors to their rotten borough 
majesties? 

Kor more than twenty years parliamentary rcformists 
have been uniformly objects of slander and persecution ; 
nor shall I ever forget certain significant words uttered in 
my hearing on the trialof Mr. dlorne Tooke, by the pre- 
sent Chancellor, then Attorney General, and member for a 
close borough: the words were as follows :—‘* If the KING 
** should consent to act wtth any representation, otherwtse 
** than as it is now constituted, HE OUGHT TO DIE, and 
‘T TRUST IN GOD HE WOULD DI.” + 

A Sir Andrew Agnew is said to have made, to a regiment 
of soldiers he commanded, this concise haranguc, “+ You see 
‘¢ your enemies, kill them ur they will kill you.’? To the 
parliamentary reformists, I in like manner say, * you see 
‘the boroughmongers, put down their usurpation, or you 
* and your posterity must be their slaves.’ , 

By last year’s grape-shot shower of petitions, corruption 
was thrown into convulsions, panic, and phrensy, Her 
violences exposed her wickedness to hatred, as her extra- 
vagances brought her folly into contempt. 





+ Commonwealth in Danger, published in 1791, p. 81. 
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For petitions by hundreds, overwhelm her with petitions 
by thousands, and then shall soon be scen a statute for ra. 
dical reform worth a thousand Magua Chartas, and a thou. 
sand Bills of Rights sin as much as you siall then have pos. 
session of those sacred rights and liberties which those 
boasted charters did very little more than declare! 


JOHUN CARTWRIGHT. 
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RECORDS OF PERSECUTION, 





In pursuance of an intention to record, for the instruc- 
tion and warning of the nation, the cruelties which the 
people have sanctioned by not resisting them, we insert in 
this number the affidavit of Wiliam Cliff; and the narra. 
tive of Mr. Bagguley. ‘The circumstances were detailed at 
the public meeting called on Monday, at the Crown and 
Anchor, and made a deep impression on the minds of the 
immense multitude assembled there, Although these suf. 
ferers are now taken under the public patronage, yet it is 
evident the people should much earlier have known the 
treatment to which these Englishmen have been subjected. 
Wad the ministerial stratagem succceded, the grave might 
have closed fur ever ou these victims, aud their tales of 
horror might have been for ever lost. Secret imprison nent 
upon unknown accusation, should be always resisted ia the 
strongest manner. Once establish it, and away goes all se- 
eurity, even for life itself. This attempt to introduce it in 
England, being triumpoantly defeated, may the lesson he 
never lost which these intended victims have taught their 
countrymen, he following resolutions were passed at the 
meeting ; and the subscriptions for their assistaice promises 
to reach an amount whick will do credit to the public sense 
ef justice. 


1, That experience has lamentably proved that the frequent suspen- 
sions, during the last 2% years of the 3ist of Charles the Second, cem- 
monly denominated the ** tiabeas Corpus Act,’ have not ouly deprived 
the people of the valuable benefits of that statute, but under the colour 
and pretext of merely suspending that law, powers have been vested in 
his Majesty’s Ministers, by these Acts of Suspensigns, wholly incompa- 
tible with a free country, placing every man’s person at their disposal ; 
which is a total subversion of the common Jaw of the land, and first prin- 
ciples of society 5. thereby creating a Gespotism worse thaa that of Al- 
giers, because ils injuries are inflicted under the mask of law. 

2. That this Meeting views with indignation the indecent and danger- 
ous precipitation with which laws affecting the dearest interests of the 
country have been carried through Parliament; because such precipi- 
tancy has deprived the people of the exercise of their boasted right of 
petition; and this Meeting particularly laments that the recent repeal 
of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, should have been so hastily car- 
ried, asit may hereafter be resorted to as a precedent to justify the pas- 
sing of injurious laws with similar precipitation. 


3. Thata deep sting and vital wound upen our Constitution has been 
eft behind in the Gagging and other Bills, introduced at the same pe- 
riod with the detestable Suspension Bill — Bills little less injurious to our 
—— freedom, than the iniquitous aud oppressive measure iow re- 
pealed. 


4. That the late suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act were a. wanton 
outrage of the laws, and the liberties of the people ; intended by a cor- 
rupt and venal Administration, to silenee the prayers uf more than a 
uillionof mea who have petitioned for Reform. 


5. That the arrests which have taken place, were meant to delude the 
nation into a belief that the oppressive measures of the Ministry were 
necessary and just;. and to colour an affected alarm at tumults, gener- 
ally excited by hired agents of the government, in furtherance of its 
views to subdue the spirit of Reforiwn, 





6. That the sufferers under this malignant persecution have been treated 
ina cruel and arbitrary manners bandied from county to county, from 
prison to prisons expased in fetters tothe public gaze 5 subjected even 
to privations of food,and doomed to rigorous solitary confinement ; 
their letters intercepted, and communication with their nearest rela- 
tives forbidden, 

7. That there is every reason to believe their persecutors knew them 
to be innocent, while they were subjected to these indignities, from 
their recent Liberation without trial, some unconditionally, and others 
upon their own recognizances, which have been since cancelled by 
thetr accusers, 

8, Fhat this Meeting ‘sincerely sympathizes with all these victims of 
arbitrary power, and hired accusation; and deems them eminently 
entitied to public support. 

9. That inthe opinion of this Meeting, the subjecting Mr, Evans and 
Soa, and other Englishmen, tothe shamefal degradation of being ironed 
Was a gross violation of the liws of the land; a scandalous outrage upon 
humanity, and in their persons an unpardonable insult offered to the 
whole peuple of England, evincing a wantooa barbarity derogatory to 
the national character, aud revoluung to the mild ‘priuciples of the 
English Constitution, 

1). That the manly firmness of Mr. Evans, sen. Mr. Evans, jun. and 
Mr. Benbow, in refusing any but unconditional liberation, sigoally ex- 
liiles them to the warinest approdation, for having afforded another 
noble example that even ja this age, tyranny needs only to be resisted to 
be subduec, 

Il, That a Subscription be now opened for the assistance of the Messrs. 
Evans, Mr. Benbow, and such other Sufferers under the recent Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, as may seem entitied to public assistance 
rad support by a Committee. 

The following Resolutions were subsequently putand carried ;— 


[2. That the following Gentlemen be requested to act as a Committee, 
with power tondd to their numbers—that five be a quorum :—Sir Francis» 
surdett, Lord Cochrane, Major Cartwright, Jones Burdett, Alderman 
Wood, Alderman Goodbehere, Alderman Thorp, Robert Slade, Robert 
Waithman, Samuel Favell, Robert Kirby, Wm. Starch, 'T. J. Wooley, 
Charles Pearson, Alexander Galloway, Samuel Brooks, Wm. Bowie, 
John Pickard, James Hitehins, James tlarmer, Richard Wild, Thomas 
Cleary, Cleinent Poole, John Ridley, Wm. Adams, James Perry, Peter 
Kier, Thomas Bond, Wm, Stevens. 

13. That Mr. Samuel Brooks be Treasurer; and Mr. Thomas Cleary, 
Secretary of the Commitee, 

I4. That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to Sir F. Burdett, Bart. 
for his public spirit in taking the Chair ov the preseot occasion, and for 
the constant and persevering’ altachment he has shewn to the cause of 
Constitutional Reform. ; 

15. That the thanks of this Meeting be given te Lord Cochrane, for his 
able support ofthe objects of this Meeting, aud for his constantexestions 
in the cause of freedom, 
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AFFIDAVIT OF WILLIAM CLIFF. 


reer we 
IN THE KING’S BENCH. 





William Cliff; of the Borough of Derby, Frame Work Knitter, maketh 
oath and saith, that after he had on the evening of Wednesday, the 
eighteenth day of June last, retired torest with his family at his dwelling 
house inthe town of Derby aforesaid, he was about the hour of one 
o’clock-in the morning awoke by a loud knocking at the door of his 
dwelling house, on which he arose and opened the window and asked 
who was there ; thatthe answer was given by some person below, Gliff 
you are wanted; he then asked by whom, and was answered, come 
down directly and open the door, And this Deponent saith, that he 
immediately came down and opened the door, when a Mr. Newton, a 
constable of Derby, together wiyh a person whom he afterwards found to 
bea Mr. Williams, a King’s Messenger, and the watchman of the night, 
rushed into the house. That Mr. Williams asked this Deponent if his name 
was William Cliff, and on Deponeots answering in the affirmative, he 
said you must go with me, for Lord Sidmouth wants to speak to you. 
That this Deponent asked for what, and Mr, Williams replied Udon’t 
know, but you had better go up stairsand dress yourselt. That this 
Deponent then went up stairs and dressed himself, and while so doing 
Newton searched his(Deponent’s) house, and obtruded himself into the 
bed-room of this Depovent whilst his (Deponent’s) wife was in a state of 
nudity (excepther night cloathes) upon the floor in an alciost frantic 
state of alarm at bis arrest.—And this Depooent saith, that he was thea 
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faken to the county gaol,and detained there until about ten o'clock in’ 


the day, when he washandcuffed to another person of (he name of James 
Birkiu,@nd a ring bolt being put round the leg of each of them, a chain 
was reu through both the handcall and ring,.both which was so short 
that they could with difficulty stand upright; aud this Deponent saith, 
Mr. NW iMiams, with Mr, Newton and the gaoler, puthim and Birkin inm 
a post-chaise whieh carried them about halfa mile from the said town of 
par athe Losdon road. ant the mail coming up they were (himself 
and Birkin) put tuto it and brought to London by the said Mr, Williams. 
And this Deporent saith that on their atrival-in London, they were 
. taken to the public office Bow-street, and deitvered io the cusiody of dn 
officer about six o’clock in the morning of the twentieth, and alter re- 
maining ai the office about-aa hour they were taken toa public-hotise 
Gppoisite to the office and put in a small roem, where they were con- 
fined the whole day, and at night were released only from the band- 
cuff’s, the confinewent of the legs. with the chain being stll continued ¢ 
nor was the handcatt or ring bolt removed during tie day even ou either of 
this deponent or the said James Birkin wishing to rétire for the purposes 
‘of ptrere, oat hé was obliged to drag his fellow prisoner with him whilst 
he pertorined even those offices. He remained at the pyblic-house there 
tintil about wo o’clock of the QIst, when be was released from his chains 
and carried to Lord Sidmouth’s Office in Whitehall, bis lordship after 
asking his are sais, ** youare apprehended vnder ® warraut from meon 
suspicwin of bigh wreasoit,.and f shall eommit you to safeand cldse con- 
finemicnt until delivered by due course of law, dnd if you have anything 
th say youare at beriv to speak.’’ He declared his innocence, and 
dod his Jordship-he hoped he would give some proof of his guilt, as he 
was not aware thathe fad any enemy uatil he was taken up. As lord- 
ship replied, that bis information was from the most respectable source, 
but that Deponent, should have a H.t of the evidenge against him, and 
dure ootice of his ial before tecommenced. He sap then removed into 
anothér roo for aioutan hotiry and this Deponent further saith that 
he was then taken to Cold-bath-fields prison with James Birkin and 
Saniuel Haynes, and they wete iheré phe with Francis Ward and John 
Moimes (brought from Nottingham on similar charges.) He was detained 
there uotil the 24h, and was then (with Ward) removed to Oxfoid 
Castle, and. he was then separated trom Ward, aad conveyed to one of 
the cells appropriated for prisoners under sentence of death; and after 
the expiration of fout days was removed into the turnkey’s chamber, and 
"Ward was taken th occupy the cell and they were thus changed every 
four duys (the cell had no window and when the door Was shut was per- 
fectly dark, and though there wag a fire place in the room, the ehimney 
smoked'so badly that for whole days together he could{not light the fire. ) 
The bedroom had a window in it, but was so damp that after the expi- 
fution of a weck be bad liberty from the gaoler .o have access tosuch 
rvom during the day in order that he might dry the bed clothes by his 
fitesippeviounly tb being lacked uyrfor the night 5 thathé remained for a 
period of about three months anu Was then sutfered to be with Ward in 
the surpkey’s lodge ;—he wee detaimed ontil the 13ih of November, when 
Mr, W. Gate, the gavler, informed them he had received terms for their 
liberation, on theirentering intoa pereonal recognizance of one hundsed 
pin s 6 appear on the first day of the next term in the Courtof Kihg's 

ach. "They accompanied Mt. Wyatt (6 doctor Cooke of Oxford, 
and on entering into such recognizance weré discharged. And this 
Deponent ferthersaith that-he has a wife and two children, one three 
years old in June, and the other twelve months old in July last, totally 
depéndant on'himself for support, and destittte of any frietrds or rela- 
tions who could without distressing themselves afford them any relief, 
and that his wife was ybliged to apply to the parish, who allowed her 
six shillings per week, which (with her own ipdustry) wasall she had to 
snpport herseltand iafants. And this Deponent further saith, that. py 
is atrest his business which used to employ him-elf and two apprentice 
boys in bis own shop, furnished with his own frames § after his arrest his 
sho Was ‘broke wp for want of his superintendance, and that he has 
be#ndbligedin order to appear in compliance With his recognizance to 
Hérrdw money from a friend, aid bas travelled one hundred and tweuty= 
eight miles to oe in this hohourable Court, and does not possess the 
means to provide himself with a days subsistabce iu Lotidon. 


Swern in Court at Westminster tall, 
the 23d day of January, 1818, 


“BY THE COURT. 


‘ 


WILLIAM CLIFF. 
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: CASE OF MR. BAGGULEY. 
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Sir, « As ¥ ; 

Leis my anxianstesire, to impress upon ther miads of the public the re- 
speosibidity which Ministers ae under for their late actions, that induces 
Meio send you the following particulars; -l was;on the 10ih of last 
March, while attending a. peaceable meeting, cailed for the purpose of 
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petitioning his Rial Highness the Princé Reéegeuf to withhold his as. 
seut from the #edbeas Corpus Suspension Bill, surrounded by a troop of 
military, seizedand taken déwn tothe New Bailey, Manchester, where 
L remained until the day following, when I was loaded with about 39 
pou. ds weight.of irons, and conveyed to Cold’ Bath-fields prison, Lum 
don, Here Lremained until the 15th of March, on which day L was or- 
déred té appear béfore thie Privy Céuncil, and was very gravely told by 
Lord Sidmouth, that I must be committed to close and solitary impre- 
soument, on suspicion of High Treason; accordingly I was taken to 
llorsteinonget-gaol, Surréy. On my arrival, Mr. Walters, the governor, 
informed ine, that his orders were to keep me in irons, likewise in olose 
aod sutttary confinement. 1 was then handed intoa room which T was 
told Despard was confined in, and locked up fromthe [5thof March, 
until the 10thof April, during the whole of which time [ was unable tw 
get oifa purtof my cloaths in consequence of the irous: On the J0th of 
April I was removed to Gioud®ster gaol. “On my artival | was compelled 
10 entera cistern.of cold water, and on making application for some- 
thitig to eat, had asmal! loafand a penny broight me, which was re- 
newed every morning, until the 16th of April, on which day an order 
was received, that I must be allowed 3 shillings per day, and must be 
Again képtin clése and solitary confinement, but Iwas freed trom my 
tortuting irons, and my confinement Was not sb close asin Horsemonger- 
gaol, for at certain times 1 was allowed to walk ig asmall yard, I had 
not been there long, before I was seized with a very severe sickness, 
the calise of whieh I firmly believe, was being forced into the cisteru of 
cold water the physician ordered the keeper. to. réwove me into the 
Hospital, whieh ways done, and after being there about ten days, | was 
Visited by Mr. Baker ove of the Magistrates, and [ requested him to 
permit $ome person to remaio in the room with me, bathe told me that 
could not be alowed, and left the 190m; however, ina few weeks L 
recovered from my illness, and was taken bagk to my former apartment, 
which was a very pléasant one, Perhaps, Sir, this may seem strange to 
you; for Lobserved iv your last pumber that the State tooms at Clot- 
cester-gaol, are called condemned cells.. Now, Sir, justice demande 
that I qualify that assertion, for L assure you, that thete rooms are as 
comfortable as it is possible for rooms to be had my treatment beeu 
eqdal to the acebmmodation whith my room afforded, TL should not have 
had matter of complaint against the governor of that gaol, but that man, 
(if I may cail hima man) treated me withten times more cruelty than a 
brutal murderer. I willnottrotble you with tiarks uf his crdelfy; that sub- 
jett twill reserve untila future period. After remaining in close and soli. 
lary confinement, upwards of 5manths,l was perinitted to be with another 
prisoner 4 héurs each day. In the latter end of November L was taken 
out of close confinement, ard allowed to walk in the yard at pleastre ¢ 
on the 13th of November a King’s Messenger arrived, with ofders.to re- 
move me from Gloucester to Lancaster Castle, which is upwards of 20¢ 
thiles, and Stated, that in consetjuence of A petition whith bad been sent 
to the Privy Council by my parents, | should be permitted to seemy 
mother on passing through Manchester, who at that time laid upon hes 
death bed, atid is since dead. * Ov my arrival in Manchester, TF wascou- 
ducted to the police offiee, and the fil'st objects that presented themselves 
ta me, were the men, who by giving false information, had caused my 
imprisonment, Lchallenged them to produce their evidence, but they 
shrunk froth the challenge like a guilty (hing Upon a fearfal sammons, 
and said U wished to insult them, and ordered: me tobe removed to the 
New Bailey, were I remained one day and two nights, at the expiration 
of which, I was removed to Lancaster Castle,aud on my arrival there,the 
governds informed mt thar he had got orders to keep me in Close and 
sulitary confinement, Ll wasthen conducted into a common flagged cell 
93 yards square, the window of. which was bearded up, admitting the 
light only atthe topté after L bad been thete a few days, L made apypli- 
cation for a little malt liquer, butit was denied. The governor then wrote 
tu Lord Sidmouth, requesting to know What Quantity of, malt liquor L 
might Be allowéd. His dordship’s answer whs, the same quantity that fs 
alioWwed to other persons, committed for felonious pffences, which was 
none, After reumaining in this hole untilthe Sth of December, Twas 
discharged on entering into my Own, recognizances., Not, why Lord 
Sidmouth should commit me to close and solitary confineyent after he 
hid dnce given orders that 1 should be vo longer kept if close and soli- 
tary confinement, isa mystery which f'hope you, Sir, will be able to 
explain. Lremain yout cnalterable friend, 


January 29th 1818. Joun Bacavtey. 
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